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ABSTRACT 
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grades will be given by professional groups, students from the 
creative arts departments of colleges and universities, and local 
artists. Included are presentations by ethnic groups. (Author/CK) 
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WIDENING CULTURAL HORIZONS THROUGH THE PERFORMING ARTS 



ABSTRACT: 

A, This proposal "Widening Cultural Horizons Through the Performing Arts" 
suppoits a project that will present to aM the students of a rural count/, 
live performance In music, ballet, drama and opera. 

B, Although school administrators are showing an increased interest in cultural 
and artistic experiences for students, finances are insufficient to suppoit 
them . The community offers very little and most children are unable 

to attend these activities in the metropolitan areas. If the intent of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is to have the impact 
on cultural and educational improvement for which it was planned, the 
children from rural areas must keep pace; must have the same oppor- 
tunities as children from metropol i tan areas, 

C. V/e propose that this p r oject is exemplary in that it brings into the class- 
room the finest artistic performances available . Although planned for 
all elementary and secondary students, the very young children are given 
special consideration in a small aucEencc situation where they can hear, 
see and even toik v/ilh the artists, 

D. The present program, carried on for five years, involves about 5% of the 
students. It provides three concerts a year for sixth grade students of 
Meiced City and the 7th and 8th grade students of surrounding rural 
schools. The children arc brought by bus to the Merced Theatre . 

E . The arts are an integral part of our civil izat ion . ft is hoped that through 
the performances offered, students will become artisf ica 1 1 y aware of, 
ond alert to ways in which the arts can enrich their own lives. There 
should be an increased student participation in artistic activities and a 
motivaticn to creativity. There should be academic Improvement gcncrol- 
ly. The community also should become interested in that which is 
artistic ► 

F, Three pei formances a year for all grades will be given by professional 
groups, students from the Creative Arts Department of colleges and uni- 
versities and local artists. Also included arc presentations by ethnic 
groups wiich should give students an appreciation of the artistic con- 
tributions of other cultures. An evaluation team, os well as teachers 
parents ond students will appraise the program. 
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SCHOOLS IN MERCED AND MARIPOSA COUNTIES 
PARTICIPATING !N THE PERFORMING ARTS PROJECT 
1968-1969 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Atwater 

Ball ico-Cressey 
Dos Palos 
El Nido 
Hilmar Unified 
Hopeton 
Le Grand 
Livingston 
Los Banos Unified 
Mariposa Unified 
Me Swain 
Merced City 

Newman- Gustine Unified 

Plalnsburg 

Planada 

Snelling 

Washington 

Weaver 

Winton 



Dos Palos Joint 

Union High School 
Mariposa Unified 
Newman - Gustine Unified 



NON-PROFIT 
PRI VATE SCHOOLS 
(parocTi ial) 

Our Lady of Mercy - Merced 
(Elementary and Secondary) 
Sacred Heart - Dos Palos 
St, Anthony's - Atwater 
St. Judes - Livingston 



PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION CENTERS* 



Delhi Head Start 
Dos Palos Pre-School 
Merced Head Start 
Merced City Pre-School 
Los Banos Head Start 
Planada Day Care Center 
Stevenson Head Start 

*Tho$e at Atwater and Winton are 
included with their districts. 
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PROJECT COSTS 



May, 1 966 - July, 1967 



Salaries: 

Professional $ 13,655.00 

Non -professional 7,427.00 

Contracted Services (Performing 

Groups on J Eval uotion) 102,380.00 

Materials and Suppl ies 3,120.00 

Travel and Transportation 10,9)9.00 

Tickets - 7th grade cultural trip 4,280.00 

Equipment (include ]6mm films) 17,639.00 

Other Expense* 2 , 8 1 0 . 00 

Total $162,230.00 



August 1967 - July 1968 



Salaries: 

Professional $ 12,652.00 

Non -professional 7,001.00 

Contracted Services 73,390.00 

Materials and Suppl ies 1,447.00 

Travel and Transportation 9,171.00 

Equipment (16mm films) 3,000.00 

Other Expenses 1 , 2 50 . 00 

Total $107,9)1.00 



August 1968 - July 1969 



Salaries: 

Professional $ 9,886.00 

Non -professional 6,773.00 

Contracted Services 68,690.00 

Materials and Suppl ies 910.00 

Travel and Transportation 6,094.00 

Other Expenses 1,250.00 



Total $ 93,603.00 
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STATISTICAL DATA 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND PROJECT PARTICIPATION 



1966-1967 


Pre- 

Kqt.* 


Kgt . * 


Grades 
1 - 6 


Grades 

7-12 


Totals 


School 
Enrol Imert 
in area served 


Pub! ic 


190 


2,574 


16,141 


13,749 


32,654 


Non- 

Public 






1,338 


4,705 


1,808 


Persons 
served by 
Pro ject 


PubI tc 


190 


2,574 


16,141 


10 936 


29,841 


Non- 
Pub! ic 






1,288 


430 


1 .718 


1 967 - 1 968 












School 
Enroi Irr.ent 
in area served 


Pub! ic 


345 


2,458 


15,539 


15,226 


33,568 


Non- 
Publ ic 






1,139 


450 


1,589 


Persons 
served by 
Project 


PubI ic 


345 


2,458 


15,539 


7,280 


25,622 

j 


Non- 
Publ ic 






918 


420 


1,338 


1968-1969 












School 
Enrol Iment 
in area served 


PubI ic 


395 


2,585 


16,464 


14,334 


33,778 


Non- 
PubI ic 






1,120 


428 


1,548 


Persons 
served by 
Pro ject 


Public 


335 


2,506 


15,985 


7,036 


25,862 


Non- 
Publ ic 






710 


388 


1,098 



‘Kindergarten 
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TOTAL PROJECT - NO. OF PERFORMANCES 1,424 

TOTAL PROJECT - NO. OF STUDENT PARTICIPATIONS .... 297 792 
TOTAL PROJECT - AVERAGE YEARLY ENROLLMENT 28,493 



PROJECT SUMMARY 

In May, 1966, a Tiile III ESEA project entitled "Widening Cultural 
Horizons Through the Performing Arts" began in Merced County. Twenty -two 
elementary and five secondary school districts as well as six non-profit private 
(jxirochial) schools and two pre-school centers within the county participated 
in the project the first year. For the second year, Mariposa County schools 
were added, as well as five other pre-school centers in Merced County, During 
the third year (1968-69) when districts were asked to support the project by 
paying 10% of the costs, one elemenrary school, three high schools ond two 
parochial schools felt they could not afford that added amount tu their budget, 
so did not participate . 

Although schools did not have a budgeted cost item for support of the 
project until the third year, there were othc' costs they did assume during the 
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three years of the project — that of bus transportation for students to and from 
a performance, custodial help In getting a facility ready for a performance and 
small items such as piano tuning. 

Since the major objective of this project was to bring live performances 
in music, ballet, drama and opera to students of a rural area, many professional 
ond semi-professional performing groups have participated. The quality of the 
performances has been excellent and in most cases, very suitable for the age for 
which they were intended. The rapport between the performing groups and the 
students has been outstanding. 

The following is a summary of the number of performances given and the 
number of student participations for each of the three years: 





No - of 

performing groups 


No . of 
performances 


No . ot student 
participations 


1966-1967 


24 


606 


125,078 


1967-1968 


18 


391 


81,330 


1968-1969 


20 


427 


91,364 



It should be pointed out that since the project began in May, I 966, those 
performance numbers have been added to the 1966-67 figures, 

In addition to ouistanding performing groups, schools have moved very 
easily in adjusting to the flexible schedules that the performances require. Class 
days are interrupted, multi-use rooms aie used by many groups, much bus trans- 
portation must be arranged for, ond yet, most school administrators ond teachers 
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have been very enthusiastic about the program. 

Another significant result is the substantially higher level of response 
coming from middle grade boys as compared to girls of the same class levels , 

The evaluation reports, letters from students and comments f.om teachers support 
this. Also, the excellent response of children at the pre-school level far exceeded 
expectations , 

In advance of each performance, program notes are sent to administrators 
and teachers. Besides the performance schedule, these include an informative 
selection to acquaint the audience with the performing group and the pertinent 
information relative to the performance medium. Also included are suggested 
class discussion ideas for before and after the performance and suggested materials 
to supplement it, including films, books and records , Although each set of pro- 
gram notes follows somewhat the same format, the materials in this report include 
only excerpts from all of the program notes. 

Although federal funds terminate at the end of the third year for this pro- 
ject, most schools are continuing to budget some money to carry on the program 
in a limited way. An effort is also being made to find some other source of 
funds , 
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PROGRAM NOTE EXCERPTS FOR PERFORMING GROUPS 
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37 

70 

48,487 



BALLET 



Total project ballet performances 
Total ballet lecture demonstrations 
Total number of student participations - 



Sar, Francisco Ballet Company 



No. of No. of students 

Program performances Attending Grade 



Pas De Deux from 
Nutcracker 

Caprice 9 

Sonnet 

Ballet lecture 

deom ns t ration 20 

Pas De Deux from 
Nutcrakcer 

Caprice 7 

Sonnet 

Ballet lecture 

demonstration 30 

Pas De Six -music 
Lumbye 

Caprice 9 

Pas De Deux 

Ballet lecture 

demonstration 18 

Shapes of Evening, 

Music - Debussy 
Pas De Six, 

Music - Lumbye 8 

Three Movements for the 
Short - Haired . 

John Le.v Is 



9,000 3-4 



3,500 K - 2 



6,230 5 - 12 



5,950 5 -12 



6,990 4 - 8 



2.950 4-6 



7,800 4 - 12 



Dote 



May 1966 



May \ 966 



Oct. 1966 



Oct. \ 966 



April 1967 



April 1967 



May 1968 



0 
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Balle t West - Salt Lake C'fy 



No, of No. of students 

Program performances Attending Grade 

Filling Station, 

Music - Virgil 

Thompson 3 4,167 4 -6 

Irish Fantasy, 

Music - St , - Saens 



Tu lock School of Ballet 



The Dances of the 
Mexicans 

The Story of ) 1 ,4~»0 6 

Quetzacoatl 
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April 1967 
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LET’S LEARN A80UT BALLET 



WHAT IS A BALLET COMPANY? 

A ballet company is an organization. 

Everyone in it has a job to do. 

Everyone's job is important. The ballet dancers could not perform 
without help from others. 

The people in the ballet company include: 

MANAGING DIRECTOR decides which artists to 

use 



CHOREOGRAPHER 

BALLET MISTRESS/MASTER 
BALLET TEACHERS 



COMPOSER 



designs dance patterns 

technical manager 

teach the dancers their 
roles 

conduct dail y classes 

writes the music for the 
bal let 



MUSICAL DIRECTOR/CONDUCTOR . . works with dancers and 

musicians 

. . . directs the orchestra 



SET DESIGNER designs scenery to suit the 

time, place/ and mood of 
the ballet 

COSTUME DESIGNER designs costumes which: 

1 ) are attract ive 

2) suit the story 

3} are in harmony with 
scenery 

4) allow dancer to move 
freely 
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STAGE MANAGER 



responsible for 
"mechanics 11 

1 ) movement of scenery 

2) lighting 

3) other "staging" needs 

ARTISTS those who dance the 

bal let 



WHAT IS THE LANGUAGE OF THE BALLET? 




rlrst Position 




There are 5 basic positions. These 
are performed at the barre , 

First Position: Heels together, toes 
turned out as far as they go . 

Second Position : Feet outward In a 
straight line, heels slightly separated. 




Third 
Posi tion 




Fourth 

Position 




Fifth 

Position 



Third Position; Used for character 
dancing . 

Fourth Position: Feet turned outward, 
parallel to each other and slightly 
separated . 

Fifth Position: Feet turned outward, 
one foot directly in front of the other, 
not separated . 



(All exercises begin, go through and 
end in one of the above 5 basic posi- 
tions) 



the BARRE: 



A railing which dancers hold to keep them in balance as 
they practice . Every day begins with exercises at the barre . 



PORT DE BRAS: Refers to the use and carriage of the arms. Helps the dancer 

stay in balance. Adds to the grace of her appearance . 
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7 BASIC MOVEMENTS OF BALLET: 



Saute / - to jump 
Tournd^- to turn 
Tendu - to stretch 
Fiance - to dart 



Releve^- to rise 
Pi ie^- to bend 
Glisse^- to glide 



BALLERINA: 



The star female dancer of a ballet company. 



TUTU: 



The ballet girl '$ shirt . It has many layers that look as if 
they were heavily starched to stand out straight. 



CLASSIC TUTU: 



Shorr fl uffy bal let skirt . 



ROMANTIC TUTU: 



Longer fluffy oallet skirt. Reaches to between the knees and 
the ankles . 



*********************************************************************** 



These ate just a few of the terms comprising the language of bal let. No 
matter what language other performers speak , they can always communicate. These 
terms are called the same throughout the world. 

**>: *********** 

Suggested Classroom Acti vities Before Attending Pe rformance 

] . Adapt the program notes to the individual classroom. Present the 
material and information well in advance of the program. 

2. Discover !he individual student's understanding of the ballet through; 

Class discussion 

Demonstration (some may be ballet students) 

A r t 

3. Tell a story through bodily movement . Plan: 

The story 
The music 
Tfe steps 

4. Make use of audio-visual materials listed with these notes 
Suggested Classroom Activities After Attending Performance: 



1 , D.iscuss impressions of the performance. 



2, Tell another story thiouyn bocffly movement - Compare with the one 
produced before the performance > 

3 , Art activities: 

sketch impressions of the ballet 

finger paint while listening to ballet music 

4, Creative writing: 

poem 

story 
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THE TURLOCK SCHOOL OF BALLET 



presents 

THE DANCES OF THE MEXICANS and THE STORY OF QUETZACOATL 



The Cast 



General Information: Number of performers - 60 

Range of ages - 6 to 18 years 

Schools attended - Turlock 

Dena ir 

Livingston 

Merced 



Hilmar 

Newman 

Gustine 



Years of Study: 
on "toe 11 - 

Others - 
"on pointe" - 



3 years, minimum 
1 1/2 hours, 

2-3 times weekl y 

1 - 2 weekly lessons 

Pre - requisite . a rigid 
examination 



Ballet Soloists: LINDA BURMAN, CHALCHIHITLICUE (Goddess of 

" "" Waters) - 

18 years old, senior, Turlock 
High 

has studied ballet seven years 

three, one week summer ses- 
sions at San Francisco School 
of Ballet; one on scholarship 
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MARK SAPP, Quefza coaH - 



Senior, Turlock High, 
stands 6*4 11 
Has atfended Modesto 
Junior College Drama 
Workshop 
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PROLOGUE 



written by 



BEVERLY PAYNE 



To better understand the people of Mexico, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of their past. Although native groups of the Indian races have been treated 
and considered of low caste because of their primitive ways, the> are descendants 
of noble races. Among them have been great artists, architects, engineers, and 
men wise in astronomy who were builders of strange and brilliant civil izatlons . 

Among these civil Izations were the Mayan, the Toltec, and the Aztec 
peoples who built great stone cities wilh thriving and thrilling customs, tradi- 
tions, myths and (gods) religions. 

We will telf here the story of the great god Quetzacootl and the Toltec 
civilization because of its influence on the later history of Mexico. 

"Quetzacoatl lived among the people for many years as a great teacher. 
He taught them to offer snakes and rnsecls on the ceremonial altars Instead of 
making human sacrifices. He is credited with the invention of the calendar and 
the art of picture writing. He showed them how to improve their crops. He tried 
to creat a kingdom cf happiness out of simple things . 

Was Quetzalcoatl a man who once lived among the ancient people? 
Probably he was. One theory is that he was one of the Norse explorers of North 
America who wandered west and south (from "Vinlar.d ") until he came to the 
Toltec country. If that is true, he had one of the most extraorg inary travel ad- 
ventures ever known. Certainly, a Norseman fits the physical description of 
Quetzalcoatl that runs through oil the legends. And these legends undoubtedly 
enbroider fact with considerable fiction, but there had to be some fact to begin 
with" J 



Quetzacoatl put on his great feathered headress and his feathered cape 
and traveled east to the great salt water. There he made a boat and sailed into 
the setting sun promising to return. This is why many years later the Indian 
tribes of Mexico welcomes the Spanish explorer Cortez as a returning god. 

We tell this story in dance form because through all civil izations the 
stories of life and death have been danced. 



1 Mexico- Ralph Hancock, p. 24-25 



We will first show you some of the traditional "Ethnic" or "Folk" dances 
of Mexico Then we will take you to the y'ar 1000 A.D. where we will aance 
the ancient story of the people Toltec civilization and the arrival and departure 
of the god of Quetzal coatl . The folk dances will be danced as the people of 
Mexico do them today at their Fiestas. The story of the Toltecs will be danced 
as a Ballet. Ballet is a refined form of dance that allows the performers to rise 
to their toes and move more beautifully. The earlier civilizations were unable 
to do this, in fact they usually danced in bare feet. 

Come w ith us now as we tell the story of an ancient people and their 
god in the beauti f ul form of Ballet. 
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Bibl iography 

(used to prepare Prologue and Program Notes) 



Treasure of Mexico;, Folkways, Toor - Crown Publishers 

Fiesta in Mexico, Erna Fergusson - Alfred A. Knopf 

Mexican Art, Justine Fernandez - Spring Books - London 

Mexico City, Cohen, Schaikwijk - Spring Books - London 

Mexico, Ralph Hancock - Macmillan Company, New York 

The Golden Book Encyclopedia , Parker - Golden Press - New York 

The Mexican Story, McNeer, Ward - Ariel Books 

Mexico, Ross - Fiaeler Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Performances 

Ballet Folklorico de Mexico 
Fiesta Mexicanos 



Musical Selections on Tope 

The music is by tape edited by Mr. James Payne, (t includes: 

Dance of the Chiopanecas - Mexico (Time ^s/2188) 

Wedding in Tehuantepec - Bullet Folklorico de Mexico (RCA-MKL - 1 530) 
Jarabe Tapatio - Ballet Folklorico de Mexico (RCA-MKL- 1 530) 

Dance of the Fighting Cocks - Firebird Suite, Stravinsky (P.CA VICS- 1 027) 
Dance of the Quetzals - Ballet Folklorico do Mexico (MKI.-1530) 

Tolentecs - Los Sonajeros Do Tuxpan -Ballot FoMdorico de Mexico (MKL- 1530) 
Sacrificial scene - Symphony ^3 in B Minor, OP. 42, Gliere (Col. ML-5189) 
Donee to the Goddess of Flowers - Fiesta Mcxicana (MFS-472) 

Dance of the Calendar - l os Dioses - EhUet Folklorico de Mexico (MKL-1530) 
Dance to Quetzal coatl , God of the Golden Sun - Excrpt from Symphony 
*3 m B Minor, OP. 42, GUcre. (Co., Ml.- -5189) 
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MATERIALS: (to supplement performance) 



FILM 16mm available from Merced County Schools Audio- Visua f De- 



pa rimers t . 


Cinderella 
Dance Festival 




Dance Your O/n Way 
Fable of the Peacock, The 
Mask 

Night at the Peking Opera, The 
Sorcerer 1 * Apprentice, The 
Spirit of the Dance 
Vienna Carousel 



RECORDS: Available from Merced County Schools Audio-Visual Depart 



merit . 




T-155 


Standard School Broadcast 

Ballet: Coppelta, Nutcracker 
Fantasic Toyshop 
Pefrouchka 


Al-32 


Ballet (Heart of) 


J-ll 


Filling Station - Virgil Thompson 
(classic ballet v/ith native American 
rheme) 


L - 1 7 


Nutcracker Suite - Tchaikovsky 


1 

< 


Nutcracker Suite - Tchaikovsky 


£N 

( 

< 


Cindrella Suite (ProkofieF) 
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L-58 



Classics for Children (Vol„ 2) 

Stories and music of: 

SLEEPING BEAUTY (Tchaikovsky) 
SWAN LAKE (Tchaikovsky) 
NUTCRACKER (TchcUkovsky) 

GA1TE PARISIEMNE (Offenbach) 
LES SYLPHIDES (Chopin) 
THREE-CORNERED HAT (De Falla) 

T-25 Dance Forms presented by Los 

Angeles County Schools) 

BOOKS: 



Atkinson 


Dancers of the BaMer 


Audsley 


The Back of Ballet 


Chappel 1 


The Nutcracker 


Chappel ! 


The Sleeping Beauty 


De Folio 


The Three - Cornered Hat 


De Mille 


The Boole of the Dance 


Draper 


BaNef for Beginners 


Freeman 


Fun with Belief 


Glen 


Ballet, The Wonderful New Book of 


Goulden 


The Royal Bool: of Ballet 


Greene 


1 Want To B? A Ballet Dancer 


Harris, Pittman, Waller 


Dcnce Awhile 


Haskel 1 


The Wonderful Wot id of Dance 


Lo Mont 


Ballet 


Lire 


Ballet Dance For Two 


Malvern 


The Story of Anna Pavlova 


Mara 


On Your Toes 


Mara & Wyndham 


First Steps in Ballet 


Mara & Wyndham 


Second Steps in Ballet 


Mara & Wyndham 


Third Steps in Ballet 


McConnel 1 , Jane T „ 


Famous Ballet Dancers 


Percivol 


Discovering Dance 


Stravinsky 


Petrouchka, A Bailer 


Streatfield 


Ballet Shoes 


Streatfield 


The Fir^t Book of Ballet 


Walker 


Eyes On the Ballet 


Winter 


The Ball at Book 


Wyndham 


Ballet for You 


Wyndham 


The How and Why Wonder Book of Ballet 
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Total project group performances - 93 

Total number of student participations -36,270 



ETHNIC GROUPS 



Mexican 



No. of No. of students 



Program 


performances 


Attending 


Grades 


Date 


Gucdala jara 
Mariachi 


2 


700 


5 - 8 


Dec . 


1966 


Guadaia ja ra 
Mariachi 


19 


5,500 


6-12 


Nov . 


1967 


Mariachi fnfuntil 
Mexicans 


26 


10,405 


6 - 12 


Oct. 


1968 


Negro 












Les Danseurs Africains 
Du Mai i 


2 


2,900 


7 


Oct. 


1968 


St. Matthews Choir 


10 


2,000 


5-8 


May 


1966 


St . Matthews Choir 


20 


3,680 


5-8 


Oct. 


1966 


St. Matthews Choir 


11 


3,000 




March 


1968 


American Indian 












Grey Eagles 


2 


2,700 


4 - 6 


May 


1966 


Grey Fcgles 


4 


3,000 


3 - 8 


May 


1967 


Indian Dancers 


2 


2,385 


1 - 3 


May 


1969 
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WHERE DID THE MAR1ACH1 COME FROM? 



In the state of Jclisco, more than a hundred hears ago, roving groups 
of musicians played for birthdays, village fiestas and marriages . It is said 
that i he name comes from the French word for marriage. Now they are found 
throughout Mexico still roving, playing in parks, at fairs, at parties, in taverns, 
on st r eet corners and even early In the morning under windows. They play for 
pay -- now. They sell songs ane by one ai a price agreed upon on the spot. 

They will come to your home to serenade wife, daughter, mother or even 
mather-in-law on her birthday or saints day. They will "carry the rooster" to 
a sweetheart's window at four in the morning whenever you wish and whenever 
you pay for the serenade, by the song, or by the hour. 

WHAT IS THIS GROUP OF MOVABLE MEXICAN MUSICIANS? 

The traditional instrumentation of the Mariachi is: 

Two trumpe ts 

Two viol ins 

Two Spanish guitars 

One requinto (a smaller Spanish "soprano guitar") (reh keen toh) 
One vibuela (a fat-bellied, sawed off guitar) (vee bweh I a h) 

One guitarro (slightly bigger than the vibuela) (guee tahr roh) 

One guitarran (a big, bulgy, unwieldy boss guitar (guee to hr ronn) 

Sometimes the group has more guitars or violins, but very, very seldom are 
there more than two trumpets Sometimes there are fewer instruments than listed, 
but trumpet, violin and guitar are the essent : als. 

The Mariachi Infanfil Mexicano comes to us from Monterrey, one of the 
largest cities of Mexico, a northern industrial metropolis. There are young 
people of an orphanage who have been playing, singing, and dancing their 
way across the United State*, earning money to support themselves and the more 
than 300 others of the orphanage there. They are young Mexico carrying on in 
the old way, bringing the soul stirring Mariachi music of Mexico to us. 

There ore songs for weeping, songs for shouting, songs for love of the land, 
songs of history, songs for dancing, and songs of love in the repertoire of every 
Mariachi . 

AND 0/HAT ARE THESE SONGS? 

Sones, [crabes, huapongos, and corridas are omorg the musical tradition 
of the Mariachi . 
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"Son” means sound or song . There are songs of the mountains, of the 
coast, of the desserts. Some have words and some are dance tunes. Perhaps 
the best known "sones 11 are those of Vera Cruz, danced with unbelievoble 
rhythm patterns stamped out by the heels of white clad dancers. The lyrics 
of these songs are rapid and repititous, often humorous , romantic and fl Irta - 
tous. "La Bomba " is a prime example of a Son Veracruzono 

Jarabe is a name derived from a syrup or sweet drink. It is a dance cf 
of many tempos and rhythms and intricate steps. The best known is the "Jarabe 
Tapatlo" or sometimes called the Mexican Hat Dance . There are also many 
other varieties of Jarabe. 

The "huapango” rhythm is a catchy version of the waltz. The huapango 
guitar strum Is the background for many romantic and poetic songs. The lead 
singer soars high into falsetto as in "Malaguena Salerosa". The minor key is 
often used in huapangos fitting the plaintive poetry of the lyric. 

"Corrldos" are the story songs of Mexico and are usually in waltz 
rhythm with a countermelody played by the trumpets or violins. The lead 
singer often tells the story with the others filling In on chorus lines or they will 
take turns telling parts of the story. "Juan Charrasqueado " is a favorite 
corrido made fomous by Jorge Negrete, the singing actor, hero of many an 
adventure movie . Some corridos are written, but most are part of the oral trodi - 
tion known as folkloie . They are about events, about people and places. There 
is even one extolling the joys of having the Olympic Games in Mexico. 

The Mariachi music of Mexico is anchored in antiquity end laden with 
tradition . Much of it is learned by ear and is note for note the same for all 
instruments whether heard in M e xico City of Mazatlan . There are figures of 
obligato or embellishment that ore played identically in Fresno and Guadalajara . 
The trumpets often have this decorative task. 

Melodies are plaintive, poignant or picturesque by turns, while harmonies 
art usually in thirds on the major scale . Chord progressions are usually simple, 
though key changes frequently occur in the middle of a number. Changes from 
major to minor seldom occur within a song . 

Classical in foim, unchanged and unchang 
throughout Mexico. Once regional in character, 
minor differences in instrumentation and style. 

If yog wish something typically Mexican, the Mariachi comes first to mind. 



ing, Mariachi music continues 
now it is nearly universal with 
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Suggested CIoss Activities Before Attending the Performance 

1 . MoWvate discussion by such questions as: 

Do the Mexicans hove a right to call themselves Americans? 
Why? Why not? (Larralde soys: . .in truth, all the peoples 

of the countries that form the Western Hemisphere should be 
known as /\rr lericons too".) 

How many of you have been In Mexico? Did you see any 
wondering musicians? Wbot kind of music did you hear? 
(Guitar, marimba, etc.) 

Mus r c is made up of rhythm, melody, and harmony. Can you 
name a song from Mexico that you like best because of its 
rhythm? One you like because of its melody? One you 
like becau:e of its harmony? {Use song books to try to dis- 
cover some songs from Mexico) 

2. Discover: (Use nusic series to find songs from Mexico.) 

How many have you learned? 

V/hat are mast of the songs about? 

Are the rhythms even or uneven? 

Is the harmony happy or sad? 

Do you fine the melodies easy to learn? 

Suggested Class Activities Af er Attending the Performance 

1 . Art Activities: 

Individual expression of reaction to performance 
Group oppression: planning and making a mural(s) 

2. Language arts and music correlation: 

Select o favarite tune from Mexico - discover; 
rhythm meter phrases 

Determine a theme. Write new v/ords to fit tune. Can these 
be trandatec into Spanish? How? By whom? 

3 . Tind O’ rnO''^' : 

Rhythm Instr iments. Plan a rhythmic accompaniment for a 
'own Mexican song. Write down the rhythm paltern 
for ca * h insti ument . 
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4. Listen: 

To music from Spain 

To music from various sections of Mexico " ^ orn P are anc ^ ontrast 

5. Oral reports: 

Suggested topics: 

Music of the Azlecs 
Musical Artists of Mexico 
The Music of Chavez 
Orchestras and Bands of Mexico 
Impressions of the Mariachi Band 
Things I Didn't Know Untit Now About 
Mexico and It; People 



MATERIALS: (to supplement performance) 

FILM: 1 6mm available from Merced County Schools Audio- Visual 

Department 



Toot, Whistle, Plunk, and Boom 
Native Arts of Ol d Mexico 
Airplane Trip to Mexico 
El Cumpleonos De Pepita 

(Party - show; music of Mariachis) 

Harmony in Music 
Rhythm is Everywhere 
Mendez, Rafael (The Trumpet) 

Give and Take with Mexico 
Mexican Children 

(shows "conirasts", cultural heritage) 

BOOKS: (used to perpare these rotes) 

Larralde, Elsa. The Land and People of Mexico, Lippincott, 1964 
Hobart, Lois. Mexican”MuraT . Ttarcourt, Brace a nd World, 

7963 

McKinney, Howard. Music and Man . American Bock Company, 

1 962 

Landeck, Beatrice. Ec hoes of Africa fn Folk So ngs of the 
Americas . 

Schwcndencr and Tibhols . Legend! e nd Donees of O ld Mexico. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO AFRICAN MUSIC 



There are many things which confuse the American when he first hears 
African music. For one thing, he listens with American or Western ears. He is 
used to vreating his own music as though it were the one true music, and when he 
is confronted by another kind, having relatively little in common W'th his own, 
he natural I y feels h im self to be a total stranger in a new world . 

There are many unfamiliar intervals in African music. In fact, wemight 
wonder whether the African can keep in ture at oil . But as all singers commit 
the same "mistake 11 , there must be some explanation, especially as the song 
seems to develop spontaneously, and with a [oyfulness which does nut leave the 
Westerner unmoved . 

The African's freedom f rom ordinary musical iu!es takes other forms os 
wel I . His wholehearted participation in the song is unmistakable. Free flowing 
and unrestrained, it is often accompanied by rhythmic handcfappfng and graceful 
body movements. The listening American experiences a new sensation. He finds 
ft difficult to decide what is tne connection between melody and movement, since 
there is nothing here which can be fitted into regular 2 or 3 time. Handclapping 
v hich should mark some kine cf accentuation, never occurs at the place where 
the I istener would wish the accent to Le . Neverthe less, there must be coordina- 
tion even here, as all the singers perform their handclapping with a metronomic 
precision . 
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An African never speaks of musical scales because he does net know that 
they exist . A scale in the Western meaning of the term, in fact, never occurs in 
African music, where scales ere neither played or sung. 
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MUSIC IN EVERYDAY LIFE 



Music plays a very important role in the doily life of the African--*t is, 
in fact, one with the whole course of his life. Often it is the interpretation of 
a course of events. If nothing is happening, the music is usually missing . 

African music has an enormous range of expression, with considerable 
variations in style, from simple to richly -developed melodies. There ore Joy- 
ful , careful melodies; there are also heavy melodies, expressing sorrow and 
pain, and festival melodies, sung at special feasts and celebrations. 

But whatever form the melody may take, it nevertheless can only be 
finally explained in conjunction with its rhythm. It sometimes seems that melody 
and rhythm have nothing to do with each other, but after much listening, there 
is 'pen a remarkable degree of coordination. 

Spontaneous music inevitably gives rise to movement, and bodily move- 



mf nt develops into dance. 


Thus, we have the three primary elements in 


African music; 




i . 


Rhythm . 


Rhythmic ond Percussion instruments. 


2. 


Melody . 


Character isti cs o f African song . 


3. 


Dance . 


Characteristics of the dancing which we will 
see in "Lcs Donseurs Afrtcairvs Du Miali". 
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THE AFRICAN DRUM 



| A large variety of drums are often used with the song and dance, as we 

shall see in the forthcoming performance. However 'n many regions of Africa 
a Hick or hollow log will often suffice when percussion instruments are needed 
| The two main groups of African drums ore: 

] 1. Slit-drums, afl-wooden 

j 2 . Drums with skin tops which are used in pairs, one giving a high 

note and the other a low note. 

l 

On the following pages, the students will see drawings of drums very 
| similar to those which will be used in the forthcoming performance. 
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WOODEN DRUM 

Large drums of this variety come in various sizes ranging from 2 to 6 
feet in height , The drum head is most often made from the skin of an antelope 
or cov/, though in the Northeast the elephant's ear and water- 1 izord skins are 
popular. 
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The African "Talking" Dr urn . Generally associated with the Yoruba 
tribe in a more <outhern pari of Africa, ibe talking drums form r complete family 
This drum is shaped like a narrow bo rel whose inner $‘rucfure is a hollow dumb-bell 
shaped wooden frame . The two open ends of ‘he frame are covered v ‘*h krdskin 
membranes. The most important port of the drum r$ the leather ropes which con- 
nect both ends of the frame. Oy squeezing these ropes, the drummer can tighten 
or relax the membranes and regulate the pitch of the sound, and, thus, can make 
the drum actually ‘'talk 11 In o language known by tribal members. 
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A set of four drums tied together, resembling American Bongo Drums 





One of the most popular instruments whi ch ,,ill be featured in ,r Les 
Danseun Afrcains Du Mali" is the BALIPHON, similar to the American Marimba. 
Wooden key: are tied to a frame, either straight or curved gradually or almost 
to a c;mplt ‘e circle, placed over a row of gourds or wooden bowls and struck 
with sti ks or mallets. Since this instrument is capable of producing beautiful 
melodic sounds as well os exciting percussive effects, it is equally classified 
as a melodic -percussive instrument . 
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AFRICAN SONG 



The typicol Afrrcon song is short, rarel y exceeding 16 bars. However, 
when the listener sees the imaginative extension of this in the ballet, then he 
can truly appreroate the creative musicianship of the African, Each song is re- 
peated over and over again, sometimes for as much os 2 or 3 hours at a stretch. 

1 , Types of songs: 

a. Songs of sadness 

b . Native love songs 

c , Satirjtlcal songs 

d, Hunting songs 

e, Occupations songs (hoeing, thrashing, stamping corn, etc.) 
f . Action songs 

g . Oance songs 
h . Game songs 
i , Children's songs 
j . Mimic songs 
k , Pra ise songs 

2 . African characteristic style of singing: 

a . Rich resonance of male voices 

b. Deep compass of basses 

c. Sti -dent quality of female voices 

d. "Scoop" up to the first note of each phrase 

e. Use of portamento (sliding from interval to interval) 

f , Warming-up process which results in an emotional crescendo 
as the music proceeds 

The facts presented thus far are truly appreciated only when the audience 
is completely surrounded by drums as the program begins. The curtain then opens 
to reveal a stage dominated by a hjge replica of the V*es\ African landscape. In 
front of this impressive shrine is a chorus of men and women dressed in cold ful 
cotton prints rotating their shoulders first one way and then another to the music . 
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STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
To be used In fhe performance 




A single -string violin or REBEC of heavy Arabic influenci 




A six- stringed guitar-like instrument also of A abic origin 
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One does n ot speak of Africon music without associating it vdth dance , 
or better yet, movement. The African Ballet can easily be summed up in that 
one word, movement. No song is sung without bodily movement . These move- 
ments on stage will vary from the graceful sv/ay of the group to the occnmpnm - 
ment of a lovely folksong, to the unbelicvafde gymnastics performed by the 
acrobats . 

Dance movements ore similar !o those found »n other countries. For 
example: 

. . . a single individual may move a f one 

. . . partners may move ‘ogc'her, however, this is very rare 

. . . one may lead a group 

. . . one may dance in the middle of i group 

. . . the dance may be quick or slow 

. . . the dance may be heavy or fight 

. . . the movement is usually very r nceful 

. . . the dance is always accompanied by instruments, percussion or 
stringed, and usually has a choral background 
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